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prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
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with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 
tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
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surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 
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Two Words 


Cavetry” and “brutality” are words we often use in 


describing many of the vicious practices we come in contact with 


in humane work. They are not pleasant words; in fact, they are 


ugly little nouns with which all of us are only too familiar. 


We can read hardly a single page of history without shuddering 
at man’s inhumanity to living creatures. Cruelty and brutality 
have caused the downfall of powerful nations, have driven men 
and animals to kill in self-defense. 


The element of cruelty is present in our daily lives. We see it 
on the street, reflected in the hungry man, woman, or child; in the 
columns of our daily papers; in the movies; on the stage; in busi- 
ness, politics and government. 


We see the element of cruelty in the child who shoots birds with 
an air rifle “for the fun of it,” and in adults who are willing to pay 
good money to see bullfights and rodeos. 


The person who is cruel to his fellow human beings is likely to 
be more cruel to animals. Kindness, the great virtue, begets kind- 
ness, as we constantly see through our efforts along lines of humane 
education. The millions of members enrolled in our Bands of Mercy 
represent an ever-growing army of new citizens inspired by the 
principles of mercy, kindness and justice. 


Though we use the word “brutality,” we always feel like 
apologizing to what we speak of as the brute creation because it is 
only the human animal who can be conscious of a cruel deed. 
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Following are a few of the typical 
cases investigated by our agents in their 
state-wide crusade against cruelty: 


Horses 

Receiving a complaint of animal 
abandonment, our agent investigated and 
found that the owner of two horses had 
left them in a farmer’s yard, saying that 
he would return in two days. A month 
had elapsed before our agent heard of 
the case and, finding the horses in very 
bad condition, he ordered them put to 
sleep. Owner was fined $25.00. 

It came to our attention that two 
horses were not fed and were kept tied 
to an old wagon in a vacant lot. Inves- 
tigation showed the two middle-aged 
horses to be somewhat thin. One horse 
was in fair condition; the other had skin 
chafes on both cheek bones and on the 
right hip bone and broken hoofs, both 
front, with the left front shoe missing. 
None of the injuries was serious. The 
evidence showed that these horses had 
been tied to an old wagon for at least a 
week and during that time had not been 
fed. No pasturage was available. Our 


agent took out a complaint against the 
owner and the case is now pending. 


Dogs 

Another case concerned the shooting 
and wounding of a dog. Our agent inves- 
tigated the case promptly and talked with 
the defendant. He stated that early one 
morning he shot at a dog with a rifle and 
he heard the animal yelp and run away. 
He further said that the dog was a nuis- 
ance, hanging around his house. Our 
agent took out a complaint and the de- 
fendant pleaded guilty. After a continua- 
tion of the case, the judge ordered the 
defendant to pay court costs and doctor’s 
bill for treating the dog and gave a six- 
months’ suspended sentence. 

On receiving word that a stray dog 
had been found with porcupine quills in 
the mouth and forelegs, our agent visited 
the home of the man who had found the 
dog. There he saw a hound about eight 
years old with quills imbedded in’ its 
mouth and tongue. The animal was in 
such pain that it was necessary to remove 
most of the quills immediately. The dog 
was then fed as it had apparently been 
in the woods at least two days without 
eating. Our agent left word with the 
owner, who was later traced, to have a 
doctor check over the animal. 


“SLEEPY TIME" 


Says the photographer, who, by the way, is Earl J. Stephenson, of Honolulu, Hawaii, 
“the larger dog is my German shepherd, a little over a year old. He picked up the 
small nondescript puppy on the street and brought him home for us to feed. After a 
good hearty meal, both dogs proceeded to make themselves comfortable in the liv- 


ing room and went sound asleep.” 
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Here and There 


IFE is made up, not of great sacri- 
fices or duties, but of little things, 
in which smiles, and kindness, and 
small obligations, given habitually, are 
what win and preserve the heart and 
secure comfort. 
—Sir Humphry Davy 


Take from me fame and fortune 
Rob me of health and youth 

But let me live in the heart of a child 
A symbol of goodness and truth. 

For fame and fortune are fleeting, 
While vigor and youth last a day, 
But the heart of a child is the garden of 

God 
And there let me dwell for aye. 


—E. S. Kavanagh 


hope you read it—the report of 
a meeting held to honor the leading 
geniuses who have made the radio what 
it is. After a fine address which had 
glorified the most notable of them all, the 
toastmaster, a very clever fellow, said: 
“This is all very well. These gentlemen 
have deserved the honor bestowed upon 
them, but it seems to me the one man 
above all others who deserves our grati- 
tude is the man who invented the little 
button by which you can turn the thing 
off.” 


ERHAPS I am overly naive,” says 

John S. Knight of the Chicago Daily 
News, “but the thought strikes home 
that any man in public office who resolved 
to ask himself the question, ‘Is this good 
for the country?’ instead of ‘How will 
this affect my chances for re-election?’ 
would find the general public amazingly 
responsive.” 


SLENDER acquaintance with the 

world must convince every man 
that actions, not words, are the true 
criterion of the attachment of friends, 
and that the most liberal professions of 
good will are very far from being the 
surest marks of it. 

—George Washington 


SS we face the new era that lies ahead 

. let us realize our responsibili- 

ties to those who have fought and died 
that democracy might live, by dedicating 
every fibre of our being to the preserva- 
tion of the America we love. Let us 
forever pledge that we shall keep here 
in America a way of life that is whole- 
somely democratic, where citizens walk 
consciously and fearlessly as free men. 


—J. Edgar Hoover 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


q 
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LTHOUGH the question of animal 

intelligence is still conjectural, it 

is difficult to believe that dumb creatures 

lack some kind of reasoning power. The 

kitten conspiracy I witnessed recently 
seemed more than instinct alone. 

It began one rainy morning when a 
pitifully emaciated kitten huddled in the 
corner of a kitchen window in the hos- 
pital where I work. The little fellow 
couldn’t even mew audibly. We carried 
the creature inside, fed it a bowl of milk 
and spread a few cloth sacks for it to curl 
up on. Later, after the rain had ceased, 
the kitten stretched its legs, stood up, 
arched its bony back and slipped through 
the back door, grinning over its shoulder 
as if in thanks. 

During the weeks that followed, the 
kitten regularly visited the kitchen, 
where someone always fed it. It didn’t 
always eat in the same place, nor did the 
same person always feed it. However, 
being well-nourished, it grew fatter and 
friskier each day. 

It became a pet, amusing us contin- 
ually with its playful antics. Eventually, 
if the little fellow wouldn’t leap from 
behind a door or a packing crate to 
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Photo by Mrs. H. Nestler 


frighten us at least once a day, we would 
feel disappointed. 

One day a cook, on seeing the kitten 
lapping a bow] of milk, remarked, “That’s 
the eatingest kitten I ever saw. I just 
fed it not over five minutes ago outside 
the milkroom.” 

The kitten’s enormous appetite was 
mysterious. Since it had been men- 
tioned, other of the attendants remem- 
bered having observed the animal on 
former occasions eat two meals within 
a short space of time. We decided to 
watch the movements of our hungry little 
friend. 

After finishing the milk and licking its 
chops, the kitten went outside. From a 
window we watched it walk to the far 
end of the building and round the corner. 
An attendant hurried after to see where 
it was headed. To his astonishment on 
rounding the building, he found two kit- 
tens as identical as one of them would 
have looked to a person bothered with 
double vision. Evidently twins from the 
same litter, the little rascals, finding 
their conspiracy had been discovered, 
grinned almost like human beings, show- 


Kitten 


As like as 


two peas in a pod, 


two kittens wormed 
their way into 

the hearts 

of an unsuspecting 


hospital staff. 


ing both guilt and pride in having been 
so cunning. 

If instinct alone guides dumb crea- 
tures, they would seek food when hungry, 
not in regular turns. Yet those two kit- 
tens ate alternately in our kitchen and 
not until their hoax had been uncovered 
did they appear together within our 
sight. 

Did they, perhaps, reason that since 
they didn’t belong to the hospital they 
would, if appearing together, wear out 
their welcome and thus lose their meal 
ticket? And did they reason that being 
identical their conspiracy held promise 
of success? Your guess is as good as 
mine. 
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Exposed 
| by Jay 
Carroll 


Mr. Davis says, "Come up and see me sometime." 


Home for Mr. Davis 


By GLENDA L. WALLS 


_ the present housing shortage in southern Cali- 


fornia, “Mr. Davis,” of Long Beach, recently moved into 
a new home, a penthouse, at that. 


Before frantic house-hunters in the area begin a search” 
for him to learn if his former home has been rented yet, it . 


should be noted that Mr. Davis is not, as it might seem, a mere 
man, but rather, eighteen pounds of intellectual dog. The 
penthouse in which Mr. Davis now so grandly resides is a 
small dog house, to which he is seen climbing in the picture. 
It was built on the roof of the garage by his owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Height. 

The idea for the second-story home originated when the dog 
was seen climbing a ladder into a tree in search of a ripe fig, 
a delicacy he enjoys almost as much as the juicy blackberries 
he helps himself to from the vines growing in the Height’s 
back yard. 

When the ladder was placed against the garage, the brown 

_and white dog learned to climb the sixteen feet to the roof 
top. It soon became his favorite haunt and he would remain 
on the roof top for hours, contentedly looking down on 
passers-by. 

The house was built by Mr. Height and Mrs. Height fur- 
nished it with a bed, a mattress of striped ticking and Mr. 
Davis’ own blanket. 

Now it has become a common sight to neighbors to see the 
little dog, whose mixed breeds brag of dachshund, scotty and 
fox terrier, on his frequent journeys up and down the ladder. 

When Mr. Davis is not in his own home, he is “visiting” the 
Heights. He can usually be found seated on a stool, watching 
out the window. Sitting on his haunches, his sharp eyes 
glancing swiftly up and down the street, his ears aquiver, ever 
alert for the familiar sounds of the neighborhood children. 
And when they arrive, he leaps from the stool and starts for 
the door. The children are as fond of him as he is of them 


and he is always ready to put on quite a show for this admiring 
audience. 
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Who Was Lady? 


By ELENA K. MEAD 


T would have taken a hard heart to turn away from the 
pleading brown eyes of the ragged collie, standing before 
me in the snow—heavy with her unborn young. 

She wagged her tail uncertainly when I spoke, and crawled 
humbly to my feet. Every inch an aristocrat, I knew she had 
reduced herself to begging only because of her need. 

No name seemed to fit her except “Lady”—and that is what 
we called her. Although she accepted our hospitality grace- 
fully, never once did she attempt to share our confidence, 
always remaining pleasantly aloof. 

We made her a comfortable bed in the barn in a big wooden 
box, covering it with an old horse blanket to keep the biting 
cold away. In a little while she shared the box with an 
indistinguishable blur of fluff that later revealed itself as four 
beautiful puppies. Gratefully Lady lapped the warm milk we 
gave her, fresh from the cow, and maintained guard over the 
little family. 

One eventful day, the puppies spilled out of the box, and in 
a few days, Lady had taught them to wander on their uncertain 
feet to the milk pan. She was a strict disciplinarian, teaching 
her youngsters with the near-intelligence of a human. 

Meanwhile, the puppies, without a care in the world, tumbled 
about, barking happily all day in the patch of sun on the barn 
floor, and snuggling down into a contented ball at night. 

But Lady had another mission. When the puppies were six 
weeks old, she took her departure. We watched her bid them 
a solemn farewell, giving each an extra lick or two with her 
long, black tongue. Then she trotted out through the barnyard, 
and down the lane. 

At the road she stopped and looked back for a long moment. 
She was saying good-bye—and maybe thanking us in dog- 
language for our kindnesses to her and the puppies. She didn’t 
look back again, just trotted down the road, steadily faster 
until she broke into a run. We never saw her again. 


iw vAYs BUFFALO 


HERDS, SW/MM/NG THE 


MISSOURI RIVER, HELD UP RIVER 
TRAFFIC FOR DAYS. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Sheep 
Many Lands 


hy F. J. 


Fine specimen of a Dorset Ram. 


N myth and literature, sheep have an enviable place. Of all 
the four-footed creatures, they are the most docile and the 
most adaptable to domestication. From the earliest days, they 
were used by man in Central Europe and Africa. The ancient 
Egyptians worshipped them on the banks of the Nile and the 
Hebrew nomads tended them on the green hills of Palestine. 


Though each is a separate genus, sheep and goats are 
closely related, and have many features in common. They lack, 
however, the characteristic beard and odor of the male goats. 


Horns, common to both sexes, are much larger in the ram, 
sweeping massively outward and upwards from the base. In 
color, they range from olive-green to brown or black. The 
hoofs are small and cloven. Between the two parts is a small 
gland with an oily unpleasant secretion, and as the sheep trips 
on its way it leaves a faint trail for others to follow. Like many 


other creatures, sheep have the traditional instinct to follow 
the leader. 


Among the peculiarities of sheep one may mention that it 
has two tear glands, one in the corner of each eye. Neither 
has any upper front teeth, only a hard, gristle-like pad to bite 
against with its lower teeth. Tails, also, differ according to 
the locality in which they are found. The tail of the wild 
sheep is generally very short, whereas it varies in the domestic 
kinds. 

The thick, warm fleece of the sheep is likewise determined 
according to the breed. In the domestic sheep, the wool is 
usually fine and soft; in the wild sheep it is more like hair, 
coarse and wiry, though each single hair appears to have the 
same structure as wool when examined microscopically. 
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As a rule, sheep feed on grass and low-growing vegetation. 
They seldom ascend the dizzy heights of mountains, as goats 
do, but prefer soft lower slopes. They love sunshine and open 
spaces and they do not shrink from bitter winds of winter 
when warmly clad as they are. 

We know comparatively little of the prehistoric sheep. It is 
believed they made their appearance somewhat later than the 
cattle family in the early or late Pliocene period. 

Remains of domestic sheep of this epoch have been found in 
Switzerland, in the Thames Valley, of England, and on the 
eastern coast. The supposition is that they were probably 
Asian in origin and brought thither through migratory change 
or derived from the primitive European wild sheep, or Mouffion. 
Remains of pygmy sheep, closely resembling the still existent 
sheep of Africa, have also been found in the south of England. 

One of the most striking of wild sheep in America is the 
Bighorn, which inhabits the mountains of western Canada and 
the United States, ranging as far north’as Alaska and as far 
south as Mexico. About three and a half feet high, it is dis- 
tinguished by its massive horns, which measure up to forty 
inches in length and curve in a circular sweep on either side of 
the face. 


Bighorns are magnificent climbers and leap 100 feet or more 
with ease. In the winter they prefer the lower pastures. Their 
coats are of light-brown in summer and blue-gray in winter. 

The largest and most impressive of the Sheep family is the 
Argali, found in Southern Siberia, Tibet and Mongolia. Taller 
than the average donkey, he stands from three to four feet 
high. His horns, the most massive of any sheep, are magnifi- 
cent. He is further distinguished by the handsome ruff of 
hair that adorns his throat. Some horns are over fifty inches 
in length, and more than two feet around at the base. The 
horns of the ewes, however, are much smaller and almost 
straight. 

The Bharal, or Blue Sheep, have many features in common 
with a goat. The beard and strong-smelling gland of the goat 
are absent but so, also, are the tear glands of the typical sheep. 
The horns of the ram are about two feet long or more and 13 
inches around the base. Smoother and less angular, a switch- 
back curve takes the place of the usual spiral coil. The tail is 
longer than usually seen in wild sheep and the smooth, hairy 
coat with black markings is more like that of the goat. The 
characteristic “blue” color belongs to the winter coat. The 
ram stands about three feet high, and is unique in the fact that 
he stands on his hind feet to fight. 

The Red Sheep of Armenia, Persia, and the Taurus Moun- 
tains have curious horns which have a peculiar backward and 
inward twist, quite different from the spiral form. At a glance 
they appear different from the basic rule of the usual sheep 
specimen, but actually, they are true to type. Like the Blue 
Sheep, he takes his name from his handsome reddish-brown 
coat. 

The smallest of the wild sheep is scarcely more than two feet 
high. The slender horns, not quite two feet, are typically 
curved. This charming little creature also has a reddish coat 
with lighter and darker markings and is trimly and gracefully 
built. He is found on the open, pine-clad mountain slopes in 
the island of Cyprus. His European relative, the Mouffion, is 
found not far away in the islands of Corsica and Sardinia. He 
roams over miles of myrtle, juniper, and various other shrubs 
whose wild fragrance blows out to sea. In desolate areas, the 
Mouffion roams in unrestricted freedom and his agility, keen 
eye, and talent for camouflage enables him to make the most 
of his abundant cover. More than any other wild sheep, he 
closely resembles the domesticated species—the same expression 
of face and the same plaintive bleat. He is about the same 
size, has deep tear glands and small pointed ears. On the 
other hand, he is built for greater speed, and is much more 
active and graceful. His horns are stronger and finely 
wrinkled. His close, hairy coat is reddish-brown in summer, 
a darker brown in winter. At times there is a grayish mixture 
which tinges the entire coat. His tail is short. 
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Jack and "Duke." 


Pals on War 
By CLARA F. HORSLEY 


ANY touching stories about dogs 

and their masters have come out 
of the war, but none that better reflects 
unselfishness than this one. 

“Duke,” a doberman pinscher, was a 
Christmas gift, in 1942, to Jack Romkey, 
of Burlington, Iowa. Two years later, 
Jack enlisted Duke in the U. S. Marine 
Corps and the dog was sent to a south- 
ern camp for training. After five months, 
Duke was assigned to overseas duty with 
his handler, Private First Class Walter 
Marx, and eventually they saw combat 
at Iwo Jima and elsewhere in the Pacific 
zone. They slept together in fox holes, 
Duke ever on the alert for danger. 

It wasn’t until 1945, while in Japan, 
that Private Marx learned the name of 
Duke’s owner. He wrote immediately to 
tell.the Romkeys about their dog and 
explained that as Duke’s handler he had 
become greatly attached to him. He 
wrote them four letters all filled with 
praise of the dog and telling of his desire 
to become Duke’s owner when they were 
discharged from service. 

At the Romkey home stood Duke’s 
kennel that Jack had made. He had hung 
a service flag on it after Duke had gone 
and looked forward to the day when his 
dog would be returned to him. 

It so happened that Private Marx was 
-still in Japan when Duke was sent back 
to this country for detraining. Eventu- 
ally he was discharged and shipped home 
to the Romkeys who, of course, welcomed 
him as a conquering hero. He was much 
larger, more gentle and better mannered 
and greeted the family with joy, espe- 
cially Jack. 

But they had made up their minds 
what to do and after a week, they again 
shipped Duke away, this time to Private 
Marx’s father, who lives near Seekonk, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Marx wrote imme- 
diately to thank the family and to assure 
them that Duke would have a good home. 
Overjoyed, when the news reached him, 
Private Marx also wrote. He said, “I 
don’t know how to thank you. Words are 
inadequate.” 
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Understanding of Danger 


By R. B. SMITH 


LAZE” was an intelligent German 

Shepherd dog, owned by a neighbor 
of mine, a Mr. Giles, who related the 
following tale to me. 

“He was my constant companion,” said 
Giles, “why there was never a moment 
that I was out of his sight until he 
started pulling these vanishing acts. 

“He took to disappearing for a couple 
of hours at a time, and I couldn’t, for 
the life of me, figure out what was going 
on to call for this sudden change in his 
behavior. 

“I was working on the lawn this day, 
when suddenly, I spied Blaze stealing 
off the front porch, and making after the 
four-year-old youngster who lived next 
door. 

“He was heading for the stream, which 
flowed by our house and wound its way 
down through the valley on its journey 
to the sea. 

“By George — this is it! Dropping 
the rake I had been using, I lost no time 
in getting after that dog. 

“The boy made right for the water, 
with the dog on his heels, apparently 
unnoticed. Me—? I was so close to that 
dog, I was doing his breathing for him. 

“The little fellow started throwing 
stones into the swiftly running stream, 
and having himself a grand time, while 
the dog was taking it all in from a perch 
located close by the water’s edge. 

“T concealed myself in the tall grass 
that grew back from the bank, and it 


soon proved to be a ringside position for 
the proceedings. 

“The poor kid made the mistake of 
getting too close to the water, and Blaze, 
with a bound, was upon him. Grabbing 
a mouthful of hide and clothes, Blaze 
half dragged and half carried the youth 
back to what was safe territory, in his 
estimation at least, and then resumed his 
perch at the side of the stream. 

“T had all I could do to keep from 
jumping up and shouting praise for the 
dog, but I thought that would spoil any 
further performance of the pair, so, in- 
stead, I wiped my eyes a bit, and waited 
to see what was next on the program. 

“A few moments later, the same act 
was repeated by the two, the youngster 
getting too far over toward the water 
and Blaze made a bound, with almost 
ferocious intent, seized him by the tail 
of his jacket and again dragged him back 
out of harm’s way. 

“I couldn’t contain myself any longer,” 
said Giles, “running to the dog I grabbed 
his great head in my two hands, rough- 
ing him up a bit in a manner of affec- 
tion, I tried to tell him what a great 
thing he had just done. 

“After playing about for a few min- 
utes, I walked the two of them home— 
stopping off at the boy’s house to tell his 
folks of the incident as a warning to 
keep him away from the water, and also 
I guess—to tell them about the dog’s part 
in the little drama.” 


Odd - Facts - in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


Harmless Friend of Sailors 


The dolphin is a graceful fish, 
Quite friendly, sailors say; 
And when you travel out fo sea, 

Around your boat he'll play. 


But if you catch and take him out, 
You'll get a big surprise; 

He'll change his color, many times, 
Right there before your eyes! 
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Barks 


By P. D. KEATING 


3 
"SHUSHING" AN EXPECTED BARK 


IS bark is worse than his bite!” 

This old expression is a familiar 
description of any dog that indulges in 
quite a bit of barking and does nothing 
about it. 

But people have the wrong idea about 
a dog’s bark. They mistakenly believe 
that it barks for no other reason than to 
be heard. Some humans swear that when 
a dog barks, it is merely expressing its 
meanness and lack of good breeding. The 
chief supporters of this theory are those 
who have been awakened from a sound 
sleep by a dog barking incessantly 
through the wee hours of the morning. 

The barking of a dog is, however, an 
acquired faculty — an effort to speak, 
which he derives from his association 
with man. For it has been ascertained 
that “dogs in a state of nature” seldom 
bark. They simply whine, howl or growl. 
It is only the domesticated dogs that are 
able to express themselves through this 
explosive noise which is called barking. 

There is much debate and uncertainty 
regarding the dog’s ancestors. How- 
ever, one school of thought, which is in 
the majority, assumes that the earliest 
dogs were wolves that were taken in by 
the cavemen as cubs and became domes- 
ticated. They believe that the wolf was 
the main progenitor with subsequent 
crossings with other wild canines such 
as the Dingo. 

Out of such matings, the present-day 
dog sprang. That it is able to bark, is 
due to its close relationship with human 
beings. The wolf does not bark because 
the breed has never had close association 
with mankind. 

The Dingo, which is one of modern- 
dog’s forebears, presents an “open and 
shut case” for those who believe that a 
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dog barks only in its domesticated state. 

Today, the Dingo exists in Australia 
and is remarkable as the only dog that 
survives both wild and domesticated in 
the same country. In its wild life, the 
Dingo does not bark; its cry being a wolf- 
like howl. However, when it becomes 
domesticated and associates with man, 
it soon learns to bark. 

Experiments have proved that if the 
Dingo is turned loose to roam by itself, 
it reverts to the wild state and quickly 
forgets how to bark. History also points 
out that when Columbus first discovered 
America, he left behind many dogs when 
he returned to Spain. On his second trip 
to the New World, he was amazed to find 
that these same dogs had lost their pro- 
pensity for barking. 

Shepherd dogs that roam the wilder- 
ness of Egypt do not bark, either. And 
there are many more instances where 
dogs, separated from mankind, cannot 
make any sound resembling a bark. 

Dogs that have been domesticated are 
great imitators and their barking re- 
flects this trait. They hear their masters 
talk and they attempt to do likewise. 
The barking that ensues is the result 


and it is a pity that man’s best friend 
cannot be understood. 

However, like a human’s voice, a dog’s 
barking mirrors his moods. There is the 
happy bark as he welcomes home a friend. 
Then, there is the impatient bark when 
things don’t happen fast enough to suit 
him. And he has barks for other occa- 
sions when he is sad, out-of-sorts with 
the world, or in a playful mood. 

Some dogs are like humans who talk 
too much. These canines bark just to 
be heard and they sometimes make a 
nuisance of themselves. But the general 
run of dogs do not abuse the privilege. 
They only open their mouths when their 
masters order them to “Speak up!” or 
when they want something. 

Always eager to obey, they try hard 
to talk. It is not their fault that they 
can only respond with a bark. They 
should.be appreciated for their efforts. 
And mankind should feel proud that the 
dog, the noblest of all animals, is paying 
the grandest compliment of all when he 
barks. For the faithful dog is only try- 
ing to imitate his master whom he re- 
gards as the most perfect thing in all 
creation ! 
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Both wild and domestic fowl live in harmony on the estate's ponds and come 
at Mr. Macomber's call. 


(Circle) On his horse, “Golden Miller," Mr. Macomber is ready for a 


morning ride. 


A perfect sanctuary for wild life, this 
pond is situated at the outskirts of 
the 200-acre estate where birds and 
animals live in peace. 
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Visit 
John Macomber 


Chairman of the Trustees of our Permanent Funds, 
his famed estate, “Raceland,” is a real sanctuary 


for animals, both domestic and wild. 


Perfectly kept horse stables form the major portion of 
the main building. 


_ SINCERE friend of all animal 
life, Mr. Macomber has served 

our Societies for over thirty years. 

Seldom publicized, never remuner- 

ated, but deeply appreciated have 
ora been his services, and that of our - 
other Trustees and Directors. As 

Chairman of our Trustees, Mr. Ma- 


} comber has taken on his shoulders 
the chief responsibility of caring for 
| our invested funds, and as Chairman 


of the Board of the First Boston 
Corporation, it could be in no better 


hands. 

Business man, philanthropist, 
this sportsman, and humanitarian, he 
s of has, in his busy existence, found time 

and to devote to the welfare of our two 
organizations. ; 


We have long felt that members 
and friends of our Societies would 
be interested to see something of his 
beautiful estate, situated in the 
Town of Framingham. There its 
owner relaxes when the press of busi- 
ness allows, with his horses, dogs and 
many other animals. To see him 
with these creatures is a revelation in 
itself. He has but to call and the 
wild birds flock to him, certain of 
their own safety at his hands. And 
as to his domestic pets, their eyes 
never leave him when he is within 
sight. 


Mr. Macomber surrounded by his beloved Chesa- 
peake Bay Retrievers, "My Tip’ on the doorstep and 
(left to right) “Jock,” "Judy," "Sister," and "Jim-John." 
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"Bud" with the note. 


Dog Messenger 

DOG of uncertain lineage, part 

hound and part collie, was the hero 
in a noble attempt to save the life of 
90-year-old Mrs. Samuel McCullough, of 
Dundalk, Ontario, Canada. “Bud” car- 
ried a note written by Mr. McCullough, 
the sick woman’s husband, asking a 
neighbor to telephone for a doctor. The 
McCulloughs lived alone and Mr. Mc- 
Cullough was unable to leave his wife 
to go for help. Although the woman 
died, the dog did everything asked of 
him. Bud was owned by the neighbor 
and it was while the dog was on one of 
his frequent trips to the McCullough 
home for hand-outs that Mr. McCullough 
tied a note around the dog’s neck and 
sent him home. Bud’s mistress arrived 
within twenty minutes to help minister 
to Mrs. McCullough. 


—Frank Macintyre 


A Walk in Moonlight 


Your dog runs on ahead pursuing 
Beauty for the soul's undoing; 
Running in the moonlit meadow, 
Sniffing at a mooncast shadow. 


A night-bird cries—and like a token 
Of delight, the long unbroken 

Calm of water breaks ashore... 
Your dog comes back to us once more. 


Friendly nose and gentle eyes, 

He is wise as time is wise 

Searching out some long-lost quarry, 
Finding plots for some dog-story, 
Making rhymes with tail-wag rhythm .. . 
| am glad that we are with him. 


—Helen Maring 
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In Palo Alto, California, a pigeon 
crashed into a telephone wire, then fell 
prostrate on the lawn of the National 
Transcribers Society for the Blind. 
Mrs. Harry Cooper, executive secretary 
of the institute, rescued the bird. She 
took the injured pigeon to her home, and 
through tender care, nursed him back 
to health. There was one ailment, how- 
ever, that she could not cure—the bird 
was blind. “Tanya,” a mongrel dog 
belonging to Mrs. Cooper, took a strong 
liking to “Jimmy,” as the bird was 
named. In a short time, Tanya and 
Jimmy were seen romping about the 
Cooper yard: Jimmy had made a lucky 
landing to find in Tanya, a playmate, 
protector—and a bird’s SEEING EYE. 


Pal,” a wire-haired terrier, was 
struck down by a hit-and-run driver in 
Los Angeles. A little boy, however, 
came to Pal’s aid. He took the whim- 
pering puppy to a nearby hospital.. The 
attendants were reluctant to receive a 
canine patient until the lad recalled 
to their attention that it happened to be 
“Be Kind to Animals Week.” Results 
of this reminder—Pal had his left fore 
leg set and properly splinted and what’s 
more, he won a home with his benefac- 
tor. All this with thanks to a week 
dedicated to a worthy cause that should 
be considered every week. 


With all the talk of our veterans’ 
“Bill of Rights” in the news these days, 
what should come up but a group of 
citizens asking for the “K-9 Bill of 
Rights” for their dog veterans who had 
been returned to them. Their bill asks 
for reductions in the price of dog food, 
veterinarian care free, and the granting 
of purchase of critical materials for dog 
house construction. 


An English ornithologist, through a 
careful survey, has found, by the use of 
numerous recordings made, that birds 
do not have a constant song that they 
sing. Rather, he bas found that the 
songs will change with certain seasons. 
He has even caught some birds compos- 
ing as they sing. 


Last March, “Blackie,” an unofficial 
Technical Sergeant, was laid to rest in 
a pet cemetery in Philadelphia. Blackie 
was credited with 32 months of over- 
seas duty in the South Pacific Theater 
with the 282nd Coast Artillery of the 
10th Army. All military honors were 
rendered the little pet who gave only 
his friendship to those who needed it so 
much. 


—Lew Head 


It’s True 


The greatest friend a man can get 
Is a faithful dog, who is a pet. 

A dog that's kind and playful, too, 
Is a dog that has his faith in you. 


He cares not if you're poor or rich— 
He'll try to grant your every wish. 
He's at your side by day and night 
And if you're wrong, you're always right. 


He's ever faithful; does not fail 
To hear your voice and wag his tail. 
He greets each morn with hope anew, 
And lives each day alone for you. 


He is a friend who's always fair; 
He'd go with you most anywhere. 

His master, you—so come what may 
Your every wish he will obey. 


So treat him right, him to you bind 
And if you do you'll always find 
That the greatest friend a man can get 
Is a faithful dog who is a pet. 
a —J. W. Leard 


Great Star and His Dogs 
By EATHEL BUZZARD 


ZIO PINZA, the well-known basso of 

the Metropolitan Opera Association, 

is not only a lover of song but a lover of 

animals as well. Among domestic ani- 

mals his favorites seem to be dogs. He 

and his two dalmatians, “Boris” and 
“Figaro,” were constant companions. 

At every opportunity the great basso 
took his pets out for a stroll. He always 
sang on these excursions and the dogs 
seemed to appreciate it. When Mr. Pinza 
was away he left instructions for the 
radio to be tuned in on his broadcasts. 
Boris and Figaro would lie contentedly 
by the loud speaker, listening to the deep 
tones of their master’s voice. 

Then came the need for dogs for de- 
fense. “They are giving pleasure only 
to me,” said Mr. Pinza. “They have a 
greater job to do. They can be of serv- 
ice to the nation.” 

Here is where the great singer gave 
proof of his deep affection for the dogs. 
He had had a gruelling day and night at 
the opera house. Before retiring, though, 
he managed to make some recordings of 
his favorite songs. 

Next day the boy who took the dogs 
to their induction post said, “Could it be 
that Ezio Pinza no longer cares for them? 

Then the boy laid down a package he 
had been given and which was to accom- 
pany the pets. He noticed for the first 
time the note that had been pasted on it. 
It read: 

“The pups are used to hearing me sing 
about the house. If they get lonesome, 
play one of these records for them and 
I am sure they will be all right.” 
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Like 


a 


Bird 


By JOHN H. SPICER 
“AS GENTLE AS A DOVE" 


O call some one a “wise old bird” is 
usually a compliment to his or her 
shrewdness and intelligence. A “downy 
bird” is one that will bear watching, 
while an odd person is a “queer bird” 
or a “queer-looking bird.” Many such 
comparisons have crept into our lan- 
guage and comparing a person to a well- 
known bird has become a favorite way 
of pointing out various things about 
them. Some of these comparisons hit 
the mark very neatly. Others would seem 
to, although they really show a very mis- 
taken idea of the bird mentioned. Thus, 
it is all very well to call somebody a “silly 
goose,” but if a wild goose is silly, then 
so are foxes. In fact, a wild goose is so 
wary and hard to capture that we speak 
of a “wild goose chase” when a person is 
wasting his time on some silly or impos- 
sible effort that has no hope of success. 


There is not the slightest doubt about 
our meaning when we say somebody 
“swims like a duck,” “runs like a quail,” 
“sings like a nightingale” or is “swift as 
a swallow.” These comparisons are all 
good ones. Also, if people think you are 
“talking like a parrot,” it is time to keep 
quiet, for a parrot only repeats what it 
has heard some one else say and is only 
making a noise without having the 
slightest idea of what it is talking about. 


When it comes to appearance, too, the 
birds give us some very good examples 


for comparisons. To call any one as 
“graceful as a swan” is a real compli- 
ment, for there is no better picture of 
gracefulness than one of these birds 
floating on the quiet water. “As neat 
as a wren” is another good phrase, as far 
as looks go, even though there is nothing 
neat about the tangled mass of twigs 
these birds gather for their nests. We 
know, too, just what is meant by being 
“as chipper as a sparrow.” 

In disposition, too, people often re- 
semble birds. Sometimes we feel “‘as gay 
as a lark” and when things go wrong 
we can be “as mad as a wet hen.” Some 
conceited people act “as proud as pea- 
cocks.” When we see an eagle soaring 
in the sky, we can easily understand why 
people talk of being “as free as an eagle” 
and why this bird has become a symbol 
of liberty in many lands. “As wise as 
an owl” is another familiar expression, 
but whether the owl’s wisdom really 
matches his reputation is another ques- 
tion. 

There are some other comparisons 
that are not so good, especially when we 
say that anyone is “as cruel as a hawk,” 
“as gentle as a dove” or “as crazy as a 
loon.” This is really a slander on the 
hawk. Certainly, we humans are in no 


position to talk about cruelty. For her 
own purpose, Nature has made them 
birds of prey, but the hawks kill their 
victims as quickly as possible and none 
of them hunt for sport or kill more than 
they need, as manx humans do. The 
“gentle dove” is another misleading com- 
parison. Perhaps their cooing notes give 
us a false impression, but we are told 
that there is nothing peaceful about their 
natures and doves and pigeons are for- 
ever bickering and quarreling among 
themselves. To call anyone “as crazy 
as a loon” is really a compliment, for 
however crazy their weird laughing notes 
may sound across the waters of some 
lonely northern lake, the loon is no fool 
and few birds are as wary and smart in 
looking out for themselves. 

Have you ever had to “eat crow?” 
Let us hope not. Though some southern 
European immigrants hunt them for 
food, we don’t usually consider them 
edible and eating them would certainly 
represent a big comedown in the world 
for anyone. So, when we have to come 
down off our “high horse,” humble our- 
selves and pay up for our misdeeds, the 
comparison is a good one. However, we 
should remember to be a good neighbor 
and citizen and not give anyone reason to 
say that they have “a crow to pick with 
us.” Then we won’t have to “eat crow.” 


Footsteps in the House ......... By ELENAK. MEAD 


Sometimes | shut my eyes up tight 
And try to figure out 

Whose tiny little footsteps 
Are coming ‘round about. 
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The little dog comes romping 
Until the whole house shakes. 

He never seems to care a bit 
How much noise he makes! 


But pussy comes on tip-toe— 
I never know she’s near 
Until she rubs against me, 
And says, “Please scratch my ear!” 
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Springfield Auxiliary 


WO hundred members of the Spring- 
field Auxiliary will open the four- 
teenth season of activities on October 10. 
A “Chalk Talk” will be given, with inter- 
esting crayon sketches used to illustrate 
the talk, which will embrace various 
subjects, including animals. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Y. W. C. A. 

Frederic F. Van de Water, country- 
man and author, will be the speaker at 
the annual guest day meeting November 
14, to be held at the Springfield Museum 
of Fine Arts. Mr. Van de Water, former 
book critic of the New York Evening 
Post, is the author of many books. 

A review of outstanding books will be 
given by Mrs. Robert S. Brown, librarian 
at Memorial Square Library, at the 
December 12 meeting at the Y. W. C. A. 

Dr. A. R. Evans, Chief of Staff, will 
address the members at the meeting 
January 9, at the Hospital. An all-day 
meeting will be held, and members will 
prepare surgical and hospital supplies 
under the direction of Mrs. Irving R. 
Shaw, Chairman of Supply Committee. 


Miss Mary O. Pottenger, Supervisor of 
Elementary Schools, in Springfield, will 
be the guest speaker March 13. She will 
discuss “Recent Trends in the Education 
of Young Children.” The meeting will 
be held at the Trade School, with lunch- 
eon following the program. 

Obedience training of dogs will be 
featured at the meeting April 10, at 
Hotel Sheraton. 


Society News 


The Auxiliary season will close with 
the annual meeting, May 8, the place to 
be announced later. 

Mrs. Lawrence Davis, President of the 
Auxiliary, will be assisted by the follow- 
ing officers: first vice-president, Mrs. 
Harvey R. Preston; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Richard A. Booth; recording 
secretary, Mrs. A. Heywood Hovey; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Frank K. 
Dutton; treasurer, Mrs. Lindsey H. Chil- 
son. Directors of the organization are 
Mrs. Walter B. Cruttenden, Mrs. Ray- 
mond E. Lawrence, Mrs. Robert C. 
Munroe, Mrs. Joel Harris Newell, Mrs. 
Sidney W. Stevens, Mrs. Irving R. Shaw. 
Honorary directors are Mrs. Dwight W. 
Ellis and Mrs. Stuart M. Robson. 

The following committee chairmen, 
together with officers and directors, com- 
prise the executive board: Program, Mrs. 
Newell; Ways and Means, Mrs. Thomas 
A. Bulkley; Supply, Mrs. Irving R. 
Shaw; Social, Mrs. John A. Reynolds; 
Membership, Mrs. Victor A. Hanson; 
Humane Education, Mrs. Harold S. Tre- 
worgy; Public Relations, Mrs. Charlena 
B. Kibbe; Motion Picture Council, Mrs. 
Edward R. Haas; Telephone, Mrs. 
Harold G. Duckworth; Custodian, Mrs. 
William J. Warner. 


It was a case of love at first sight by little Judy Armstrong. 


Springfield Area 


Comforting a kitten. 


Cruelty Investigated 

ITTLE John Mulak, three-and-a-half- 
year-old tot, from Chicopee, who has 
a fondness for cats, posed shyly at our 
Springfield Hospital with a little black 
and white kitten that had been badly 
abused by some Springfield boys. Its 
whiskers had been burned off and it had 
a broken leg when rescued and brought 
to the Hospital. Dr. Lucian H. Scam- 
man put the little leg in a traction splint 
and the missing whiskers will grow in 
again. In the meantime, Agent John T. 
Brown is investigating the case in the 

hope of rounding up the miscreants. 


Nine Lives Each? 

VERY beautiful cat mothering four 

baby skunks was shown in the 
August issue of our magazine. The 
orphaned skunks presented a feeding 
problem at the Hospital, until Dr. Lucian 
H. Scamman, of the veterinary staff, 
persuaded a mother cat to adopt them. 
Not only did “Little Lady” supply emer- 
gency rations, but she bathed them and 
cared for them so faithfully that all four 
skunks survived. 

Burlingham Schurr, curator of the 
Holyoke Museum and a nature lover, is 
now custodian of the skunks, and he 
plans to release them on his wooded 
estate in Granby as soon as they are old 
enough to take care of themselves. 

Incidentally, we wonder if the mother 
cat is missing her strange offspring. 
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Forgotten Animal? 
ORSES haven’t been much in the 
news lately, but don’t imagine that 
these faithful friends are being for- 
gotten. During the hot days, our So- 
ciety maintains regular drinking stations 
throughout the city. Shown in the pic- 
ture is Miss Laura Franz, Hospital em- 
ployee, helping one horse to refreshment. 


Successful Convention 
HE recent convention of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association 
in Boston was one of the most successful 
in years with a record attendance of over 
2,000 delegates. Our Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital held open house during 
the week and welcomed well over 600 
visitors from all parts of the country. 
The accompanying picture shows the 
officers of the Association. 

An editorial from the Boston Post 
expresses our own feelings: 

It is particularly fitting that the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association is 
holding its national convention in Bos- 
ton. Boston might well claim to be the 
home of the modern humane movement. 
We have here the great Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and we have our splendid Ani- 
mal Rescue League. We also have some 
of the world’s finest hospitals and many 
of the leading physicians and surgeons. 
All will make our visitors welcome and 
will co-operate in making their meetings 
successful and fruitful. 
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Agent on the Job 
REPORT recently reached us that 
a woman was keeping a very old, 
thin horse in her barn and that she was 
not feeding it properly nor giving it 
adequate shelter. 

Investigation by one of our agents dis- 
closed that the horse was in poor condi- 
tion. Plenty of feed and bedding were 
available, but the horse was not fit for 
work. In consequence, our agent advised 
the owner that she should have the ani- 
mal destroyed. To this advice, she re- 
plied that her husband had bought the 
horse and that she did not want it de- 
stroyed. The officer explained to her 
that, although she thought a lot of the 
horse, she was keeping it at the expense 
of the animal’s suffering and that if she 
would have it put out of the way, he 
would see that it was done humanely 
without cost to her. 

In the cellar there was an English 
Setter belonging to her son also in poor 
condition. Our officer advised her that 
the dog, too, must receive better shelter 
and proper food and that he would re- 
turn in a few days. 


(Left to right) President B. T. Simms, Retiring President James Farquharson, President- 


Another Milestone 


We: sincerely regret to report the 
passing of another pioneer in hu- 
mane work, Mrs. Richard S. Taylor, who 
for some fourteen years was the presi- 
dent of our Winchester Branch Auxil- 
iary. 

It was only at the last annual meeting 
of the Auxiliary that Mrs. Taylor asked 
to be relieved from active service, al- 
though she continued her life-long inter- 
est in the work until her death. 

Our admiration for the work of this 
kind lady knows no bounds. It was she 
who first organized our Winchester 
Branch, taking pride in its growth, 
watching its progress year after year. 

On her retirement as president, Mrs. 
Taylor said: 

“As I look back over the fourteen 
years, had it not been for the faithful- 
ness of the members, the cooperation of 
the townspeople, and the strong backing 
of the parent organization, we, as an 
Auxiliary, could not have accomplished 
the fine piece of work which I, as presi- 
dent, consider it to be. 

“In conjunction with our work, we 
have also endeavored to interest the 
children in kindness to animals. We have 
succeeded, at least, to some extent. This 
has been made possible by the fine co- 
operation of the Superintendent of 
Schcols, who has Be Kind to Animals 
Week observed in the schools each April.” 


Elect W. A. Hagan, Dr. G. B. Schnelle, Assistant Chief of Staff, Angell Memorial 


Animal Hospital. 
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By Boys and Girls 
OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 

or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


& 
My Parrot 
By SYLVIE-ANNE WALLACE (Age 13) 


I have a green “Polly.” She talks and whistles quite 
well, and can always tell when one is really laughing 
or not, and when you are, she laughs, too, and it is so 
funny that people laugh all the more until the room is 
rocking with the noise! 

She is very lonely because something happened to 
her once and she cannot fly. So we let her roam about 
out-doors and she climbs up the cedar trees and tries 
to make some feathered friends. But her technique is 
wrong. She talks to the wild birds in a human voice, 
and they fly away, terrified. They call Polly the “Green 
Ghost.” She walks about with our five hens, though, 
and makes all their noises. Sometimes she goes into 
the hen house and watches them laying. She’s quite 
—— friends with them. Her heart’s desire is to be a 
chicken! 


*“*Blackie”’ 
By HERBERT FERNANDEZ (Age 13) 


There are many kinds of wonderful dogs, 
But for me there is only one. 

He’s a beagle hound called “Blackie” ; 
I find him loads of fun. 

He’s really a little sport at heart 
And not the least bit dumb, 

And he’s always at your service—now 
You see what kindness has done. 


& 
3 Playful Friend 
By ARLINE SCHATZ (Age 11) 


My cat, “Blackie,” is part Angora. He will stand on 
his hind legs and beg for a piece of bread. He likes to 
do this or he wouldn’t do it. We play so much together 
that we get all tired out for supper. 
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Photo, Ralph Eugene Gustafson 


“PLAY BALL!" 


My Bunny 
By DALE BENTZ 

My pet was a spotted rabbit which I raised from a 
baby bunny. Her mother had only one in the litter, so 
this little girl had all the advantages a good bunny 
could have. The first time I saw her she came to the 
edge of the nest and peeped out for a good look at the 
world. 

She was very shy and would not come near anyone. 
Since I fed and cared for her, she finally decided that 
I was not such a bad sort after all. Until she was six 
or eight weeks old, she would eat out of my hand. 

I made a great pet out of her by taking her out of 
her pen and playing with her. Often she would lie in 
the shade of a tree after a romp in the back yard. 
Finally, she got too old to be a good pet, but I shall 
never forget my spotted young rabbit. 
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To Whom Is the Little Bird Talking? 


wl your pencil start at Number 1 and connect 
each number witha line. When you have finished 
you will see what kind of an animal is looking at the 
little bird. Then make up a composition about what 
the bird is saying. 


Singing Kittens 
By HELEN MARING 


Purring cats sound like the kettle 
That boils with a rhythmical song. 
No matter how much I am trying 
I sing their strange music all wrong. 


They did not attend kindergarten 
To learn how to sing do-re-me; 
But they seem to know how to carry 

The cat-tune, as easy as “C.” 


October 1946 


—— 
e e 
A Bird Quiz 
The first letter of each bird’s name is italicized. 
1. What bird can distinguish comparatively small objects two or 
three miles away, and make a direct line to them? 


2. What bird cannot fly yet can run more than half a mile a 
minute? 


3. What is the only bird that can fly backward? 
4. What bird has a thin membrane which can be drawn over its 
eyeballs to protect them from too bright light? 


5. What bird has appointed itself as health officer, and a very 
good one? 

6. What bird is yellow in summer, drab in winter, and is the 
latest nester (July) of all our birds except the cedar waxwing? 

7. What bird when it sings asks for punishment? 

8. Which bird whistles with its wings when in flight, and is 
often mistaken (by folks not familiar with birds) for the extinct 
passenger pigeon? 

9. What bird places its eggs pointed end downward in the nest, 
and if these are touched it will never return? 

10. What bird defies caring for the unwelcome egg of the cow- 
bird laid in its nest by weaving a new bottom to the nest over the 
offending egg? 

—Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 

Answers: 1. Eagle. 


2. Ostrich: 3. Hummingbird. 4. Owl. 


5. Vulture. 6. Goldfinch. 7. Whip-poor-will. 8. Mourning dove. 
9. Bob-white. 10. Yellow warbler. 
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OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts about 
our animal friends, our Society sponsors 
three distinct radio programs. 


In Boston and Springfield, “Animals in the 
News" is broadcast by William A. Swallow 
each Saturday, at 9:30 A.M., over WBZ and 
WBZA—1030 on your dial. 


In Boston, "Animaland" is presented by 
Miss Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, at 
9:35 A.M., over WHDH—850 on your dial. 


In Springfield, “S. P. C. A. Time" is broad 
cast by Charlena Kibbe each Tuesday, at 
2:15 P.M., over WSPR—1270 on your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


Horse Sense 


By ALBERT M. VITALE 


ILL Grover, a farmer of Wayne, New 

Jersey, thinks he has about the 
smartest horse in his part of the country. 
When Bill goes to Paterson, or Newark, 
market with “Jake,” his ten-year-old 
horse, pulling the wagon, he knows that he 
will get a little sleep both on the way and 
coming home. Once on the highway the 
farmer can close his eyes and doze after 
a hard day of work. When the horse gets 
to the city limits he stops and neighs and 
he won’t move another step until he 
knows his master is awake and feels his 
hands on the reins. On the way home in 
the morning the same thing happens. 
The farmer rests on the seat and when 
the horse gets the wagon to the door of 
the stable back home, he neighs until the 
farmer awakens. 

Many times at the market place, when 
business is slow, the farmer lies down in 
the wagon to catch a few winks of rest, 
_ because he knows that if a customer or 
anyone should approach the wagon Jake 
will neigh until he hears his master mov- 
ing about. 

The farmer only uses Jake now to haul 
light loads to market and to do a little 
light work around the farm. Jake’s main 
delight is taking the farmer’s three chil- 
dren to Sunday School in the buggy on 
Sunday mornings when the weather is 
nice. The farmer has a car but if the 
children should go to Sunday School on a 
nice Sunday morning in the car Jake will 
sulk for hours, but he forgives them if 
they hitch him to the wagon in the after- 
noon and lets him take them for a ride 
throughout the countryside. They say 
Jake’s love for the children is outdone 
only by that of the children’s parents. 
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The two friends even 


Strange Playmates 


By DEE WOODS 


UACKQUACK” is a duck, as any- 
; one might guess, although he does 
not live up to his name, being of a 
species without a voice — therefore 
quackless. 

Deprived of the association of others 
of his own family, Quackquack became 
lonesome, even though owners, 
Patrick, age six, and Michael, age nine, 
are nearby many hours of the day. 

Animals like other animals, so Quack- 
quack made friends with ‘“Poochinelli,” 
the puppy, who apparently was lonesome, 
also. 

The boys do not know just what kind 
of a puppy their dog is, although they 
suspicion he may be part cocker spaniel. 
Anyway they’re not sure, so Michael 
says he is just a dog-dog. 


Photo, Wilbur F. Sanford 


share the same water dish. 


Be that as it may, the two animals 
struck up a fast friendship and the two 
play a game which goes something like 
this: 

Poochinelli heckles Quackquack until 
the latter gets tired of it. Then there 
is a grand race. If the dog loses, he is 
given a thorough pecking and wing- 
beating. If Poochinelli is the winner, 
Quackquack is mauled and pushed around 
like an old shoe. 

Just to prove to onlookers that it was 
all in fun, the duck and the puppy lie 
down close together, like the best of 
friends, which they are, and the two 
take a long nap. 

The next time the two pets have a 
romp, it may be Quackquack who starts 
to tease Poochinelli. 


Little Stay-at-Home 


Long before the family goes, 
Infallibly, our puppy knows. 
And knows too well of the timeless, dim, 
Unpeopled hours awaiting him. 
Disconsolate, with drooping head, 
He crawls forlorn beneath the bed. 
But oh, what sheer felicity 
Will greet the rattling of our key! 
His eager tail a swift brown blur, 
With yips where small sad noises were, 
He knows once more that life is sweet. 
His bowl is full, his world complete, 
Until tomorrow morning, when 
We promptly break his heart again. 
—P. Bracken 
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1945 Bound Volumes 


We have on hand a limited supply of 
the complete 1945 edition of Our Dumb 
Animals, attractive in blue binding and 
gold letters. 


Here is a permanent reference of 240 
pages, with approximately 200 story- 
telling pictures, informative articles on 
nature and animal care, and appealing 
verse. 


Price — $1.50 each 


Button, Button----? 


Yes, buttons are here again! 


Do you remember the attractive cel- 
luloid button we used to stock—that with 
the animal group design in full color? 


It is once again available in three styles 
—bearing the inscriptions, Band of Mercy, 
Humane Society, or S.P.C.A. In addition, 
we can also furnish Band of Mercy but- 
tons consisting of a white star on a dark 
blue background with gold border and 
lettering. 


Price — two cents each. 


Send your order now to: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston |5, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ''Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’'; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 
tion with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals "for 


the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................ dollars (or, if other 
property, describe the property. 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 
given gladly. 


Two Animal Classics 


We have recently secured the at- 
tractive new editions of two of the 
world's most famous animal stories, 
both of which are being made into 
motion pictures. 


These books are: 


BLACK BEAUTY 
The autobiography of a Horse 

By Anna Sewell 

Price $1.00 
and 
BEAUTIFUL JOE 
a Dog's Own Story 
By Marshall Saunders 

Price $.65 


Enjoyed by all these stories are 
especially attractive to children and 
may be purchased from: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* * * * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 2 00 
Children’s $0 75 
Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Calendars with Animal Photographs in Full Color 


amore For only fifteen cents you will be able to obtain 
S$ gw (our new 1947 Calendar of Animals with portraits 


N of animals in full color. 


A handy size to hang over your desk, and just 
right for Christmas cards or gifts, this calendar combines utility 
with a beauty that you will treasure long after the calendars them- 
selves are out of date. 


a Each page illustrated with a real photograph (not 
D auitie® drawing) in full color of one of our animal friends. 

2 No reversing of pages to confuse the user, each 
picture may be framed without losing one on the back. 


Pr) An actual Christmas card for the cover. 
Si? Size—6 inches wide by 8 inches long. 
Cost Cost—only fifteen cents each, or in quantities of 
500 or more, twelve cents each. Double the value for only a few 
cents more. 


mori For Humane Societies or individuals wishing to 
y) add a personal touch, we quote the following prices 
for a two-line imprint (name and address) : 


FOLLOWING PRICES COVER COST OF IMPRINTING, ONLY 


100 calendars—$1.75 300 calendars—$2.25 500 calendars—$2.75 
200 calendars—$2.00 400 calendars—$2.50 600 calendars—$3.00 
700 calendars—$3.25 800 to 1,000 calendars—$3.50 


No orders for imprints can be accepted after 
November 15, 1946, and none for less than 100 copies. Imprint 
prices are in addition to the regular sale price of calendars without 
imprint. 


Please send your order now for as many calendars 
as you can use. Calendars will be mailed to you in 
place Now ample time for the Christmas season. 


Send orders with money order or check to: 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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